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Original Poertrm. 


INCOMPREHENSIBILITY OF THE DEITY. 


** With Him is terrible majesty.”” 


Creator! Holy One! Thou who, of old, 
On Horeb’s mount, didst pass in glory by, 
Amid the rushing wind and still small voice 


Revealed, —though man should look on thee and die, 


Unveil thyself once more to us! 


Thou art pavilioned in the clouds ; —Thou makest 
Thy footsteps on the swelling deep ; — Thy voice 
Is uttered in the thunder’s clash —thine eyebeam 
Borne upon the lightning’s lurid wing ; 

And yet we know thee not! We stand ’tween life 
And death ; but yesterday, in time we had 

No part ; to-morrow, and we may not be. 

Behind, eternity we cannot sound ; — 

Before, illimitable space. We bear 

Our anxious thoughts away ; link after link 

In being’s chain we count; ‘age after age 

We tell, till reason’s self is lost for ever 

In speculation wild; yet human sense 

Can reach Thee not, but wanders on, till, drank 
With dizzy thought, it sleeps again. We ask 
The earth, with nicely balanced laws begirt — 
The sky, with all its marshalled host of worlds — 
If they know aught of thee; and they reply, 

«“ We are his works, not Him ; — before we were, 
Jehovah wast” We turn our search within: 
Upon ourselves, as things apart, we gaze — 

We think, we reason, we compare, until 

Thy curious workmanship begets again 

A wilder wish to know. the unrevealed, — 

Yet all is dark! 


The world, which thou upholdest, speaks of thee ; 
The mysteries of life and death have tongues 

To question us; and reason, weak and bound, 
Can answer not; but strives, and strives in vain, 
With finite powers, to grasp the infinite. 


Creator! Father! Thou who wert alone - 
In bliss, ere time began, — the first, and last! 
Thou who wilt be eternally, as now, 
Pervading, omnipresent soul of life, 

And unto whom eternity itself, 

With all its countless years, is but a day, — 
Although we may not look on thee and live, 
For once in all its majesty, unveil 

Thy face to us — or quench this raging thirst 
For what we may not know! 


Yet, shall we dare to question the Most High? 
With vain and impious lips, on Him to call, 
Before whose majesty the sinless throng 

Of Heaven their faces hide, as all impure ? 

Shall we, with hearts grown dim and dark with sin, 
Upon the glories of the Godhead seek 

To look? Oh, rather let us meekly ask 

The patient faith of Heaven, to fill once more 
Their troubled depths with peace ; and wait, until 
The burning fires of earth have purified 

The soul, and made us fit to enter in, 

Unto the inner court. 


Natchitoches, La. 





a 
ENVY. 


As the rays of the sun, notwithstanding their velocity, 
injure not the eye, by reason of their minuteness ; so the 
attacks of envy, notwithstanding their number, ought not 
to wound our virtue, by reason of their insignificance. 


FLORENCE. 


Oviginal Euless. 

















LOST BEAUTY. 





BY MARY L. GARDNER. 





“On! sister, I was so happy last night, envied, admired, 
flattered, caressed, —I was the ‘observed of all observers,’ 
Fanny. You can’t think, dear, of the malicious looks of 
Harriet Howe, when I made my grand entree, —amid the 
homage of the jbeaux, who declared me the star of the as- 
cendant.” 

‘“ Bat, Annie, was you rendered happy by the disappointed 
feelings of your friend Harriet. Can this be your enjoy- 
ment?” 

“Why, Fanny, you know I always craved homage; I 
would be the glorious sun, attracting by my lustre and bright- 
ness all around, while such lesser planets as Harriet Howe, 
should in my presence shrink to insignificance.” 

“ Annie, Annie, I warn you against the indulgence of such 
feelings. Do not, I beseech you, let your love of homage, of 
fashionable dissipation, of vanity, possess your heart to the 
utter exclusion of the holier, purer, better feelings of which 
you are susceptible ! ”’ 

“Oh, sister! how prosaic this morning. I declare you 
should be installed priest of some tabernacle, that you might 
hold forth for the conversion of our wicked world. But I 
must away to don my best attire, for George Stanley will 
call this morning, and he must not see me in this dishabille.”’ 
And so they parted — those two sisters, —the one to spend 


{ithe morning in Cecorating her person, or in practising those 


airs which might again attract that homage which on the 
preceding evening had caused her heart to swell with pride, 
envy, and sinful passion : —the other, to kneel in the pri- 
vacy of her chamber, and ask her Almighty Friend to shield 
her young sister from the seductions of the gay world, and 
lead her, in her youth and beauty, to the living fountain 
where she might drink of the waters of Eternal life ; —thar 
the rankling weeds of vanity and passion might be rooted 
from her young heart, to make room for flowers of celestial 


growth. 
. ‘* * * + . * * 7 * 


A year has passed since those two sisters were presented 
to the reader. 
charge of domestic virtues; in the enlarging and promoting 
of Christian graces, in strengthening the heart for its trials ; 
in imparting kind counsel to the wayward yet loved one; in 
performing those thousand nameless offices of affection, 
which make the sphere of woman’s duty, and create an 
elysium by the hearth stone, diffusing a blessed influence on 
all who meet there ; — by the lovely and beautiful Annie, in 
a continual round of dissipation, amid the glare of fashion, 
the homage ever paid to the beautiful, the corrupting influ- 
ence of flattery and voluptuous splendor, — where the se- 
ducing voice of pleasure was intoxicating that heart formed 
with high capacities, with noble, glorious powers of thought. 
Again are they before you. The “fever spirit” has passed 
over that mansion, and the beautiful Annie was stricken. 
|Hour after hour did Fanny glide around that couch, admin- 
listering the cooling draught, and bathing that heated, fevered 
brow, while the eye that of late beamed with life and beauty 
was rolling in delirium, gazing with unmeaning glance upon 
her, who was bending with agonized heart over the sick 
bed ; — often and fervently did prayers arise from that cham- 
ber, that the loved one might be spared, or prepared for that 
change for which her life bad so much anfitted her, —that 
the Spirit of consolation might pour a balm upon their hearts, 
and prepare them to meet with unshaken faith the event. 
They were heard and answered ; the dark-winged Azrael, 
who had hovered over the fair girl, leaving the shadow of 
his course upon the brow, marble and transparent as it 
looked, was gone, and she arose from her couch, weak and 


A year spent by the elder in the quiet dis-; 












feeble as a new-born babe, but with the light of reason in 
her eye, coolness and tranquillity in her veins, and the smile 
of hope upon her lips. Her health was slowly, yet perfectly 
restored ; but great was the change a few weeks’ illness had 
wrought on that face. Gone for ever was that external beauty, 
for the adorning of which she had neglected the beautifying 
of the inner temple. The skin, no longer pure as alabaster, 
had assumed the yellowish tint so often produced by dis- 
ease — the cheek might no longer vie with the rose — the 
lips so often ¢ompared “to luscious cherries parted on one 
stem,” were dry and colorless — and those auburn tresses, 
which had flanted over that swan-like neck, had fallen be- 
neath the shears when she was wandering in delirium. 

“ Sister — @eorge Stanley will be here in two months — 
but I will not, I cannot see him! He shall not see this poor 
wreck of beauty ; he who so doated upon my charms, think 
you that he shall see this wasted form, this colorless cheek, — 
my head, whose rich adorning he has so praised, robbed of 
its covering, and cased in a superannuated skull-cap!” — 
and the young girl bowed her head, and poured forth bitter 
tears of mortification and wounded pride. 

“Tf, my dear Annie, he has loved you alone for your ex- 
ternal charms, he is unworthy a moment’s thought. If he 
has sought you for a companion through life, merely because 
your countenance was fair and your form graceful, his love 
is little worth ; — but, no! George is gifted with a noble in- 
tellect, a mind richly endowed with Heaven’s best gifts, — 
and if he before sought you as one seeks a beautiful paint- 
ing, a perfect sculpture, a lovely flower, or a gilded butter- 
fly — now, Annie, now that the goodness of God has raised 
you from the bed of sickness, let him prize you for a beauti- 
ful superstraciure within, —for a glorious life springing up 
within your own heart, which, when koown, would sink all 
outward graces, however dazzling, to insignificance. And, 
| Annie, if I mistake him not, better, much better, would he 
love you as the intellectual, rational, pious, thinking being, 
than he ever has as the merely beautiful toy, to amuse 
while thus gay and beautiful, but when age or the world’s 
realities might dim, to be a mere useless cumberer, without 
pleasure on earth, or a hope for eternity.” 

“But, Fanny, I cannot become the good, the virtuous 
one you describe ; — my whole life has unfitted me for it.” 
|| “ ‘Ask, and it shall be, given you ; ?— says the Saviour. 
Go then, my dear sister, — kneel and ask humbly of your 
| Almighty Father a new heart: ask him to kindle anew those 
pure and virtuous sensibilities which you have allowed to be 
prs by the weeds of vanity and pride: ask Him, as a 

humble, penitent and much erring child should ask of her 
God for light and strength, and be assured that you will re- 
| ceive all, aye, much more than you can ask or even think.” 
| “Fanny, I cannot pray, —I, who have thought of prayer 

only as achurch service, —a set of words for surpliced priest, 
or prating monk — how can I pray?” 

“« Kneel now, and we will ask God to enlighten the mind 
you have so wilfully blinded,” and they knelt down, those 
two fair girls, and the elder poured forth a fervent prayer to 
the Almighty for His blessing upon her high-souled but erring 
sister, who was bowing in humility before Him. 

As they arose from that short yet acceptable service, tears 
were beaming from the eyes of Fanny, and deep, bursting 
sobs came from the humbled one beside her, whose heart had 
seldom kindled with religious emotion. Thus how often is 
proved the fact that sickness and bereavement are blessings 
in disguise; that amid their hours of sternest trial, when to 
mortal view there is nought around but the blackness of 
darkness, there is unfolded to the spiritual eye a star of 
hope that leads the troubled one to the pure fountains of ce- 
lestial light, — that pierces the dark clouds of affliction, and 
unfolds bright visions of glory prepared for those who “by 
patient continuance in well doing” have gained the Chris- 
tian’s crown, and anchored their hopes in the spirit-land. 
So it was with our erring Annie. Earnestly did she -strive 
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for the evidence of a new life within —and day by day were|| was most truly.) a shade has stolen over my hopes, when I|/mighty storm. The streams are thus swelled into irresistible 
fer exertions repaid by that holy calm which was fast filling ||have heard you boasting of petty rivalries in fashion and|/torrents by the dissolving snows on the mountains, and by 
her heart, while the bitter ranklings of envy, the strivings |folly, — heard you speaking deridingly of your sister’s fer- copious tains in the interior. Most of the smaller streams 
for superiority, were fast fading away. i|vent piety, — when I have seen your lip curl with scorn at)/are entirely used for irrigation; others are lost in the thirsty 
Much, very much was she aided by her elder sister. se me less favored than yourself, and your flushed cheek and ||sands over which they roll, so that they never reach the ocean, 
kindling eye denote that passion lurked beneath the beaati-||towards which they run with so much rapidity near their 


gether they turned the book whose pages are bright with the || 
promises of love and forgiveness to the penitent, and from/|/ful exterior. I strove to forget that I heard or saw these, and|}source. In proportion to the supply of .water in these 


thence did Annie draw sweet hope: there did she find en-| persuaded myself that with your coming years, reason would||streams is the amount of population inhabiting their banks, 
couragement, and as she perused the touching words and ||show to you the danger of indulgence of unholy passions, || and the fertility of those narrow strips that skirt their shores. 





acts of Him who died that the sinful might live, her soul was 


melted in contrition, and she arose from such reading with! 


firm purpose to foliow (with divine assistance) His glorious 


and they would be cast forth as unworthy a home where) All beyond is a measureless mass of sand, unmingled by a 
dwelt the purest, holiest feelings of the heart. I left you for/|single particle of loam. This is shaded by no vegetable, 
other lands, and parted with much of sorrow. I carried with|} moistened by no rain, and trod by the foot of no animal —is 


me your image enshrined in my heart’s deep cells, as its|/one naked, solitary, cheerless waste. The only indication 
fondest idol. I mingled with the fashionable and gay, the/|that any thing living has ever been here before, is, an occa- 
d wise and good. Being a stranger, I naturally spent many ||sional heap of bleached bones, the remains of animals which 
Stanley arrived, ignorant of the change that time and sick-| of my leisure hours at the house of my old friend, Horace||sunk beneath their burden, and remain monumental of his 
ness had wrought upon her whose image was entwined about|/Stapleton. I mentioned to you then, in my letters, his ami-|}temerity who presumed to make the tour. On this arid re- 
his heart, as the object of his day-dreams, the star of happi-|/able wife; but, Annie, did it occur to you that her goodness, |! gion rise clouds of sand, which, borne on the wings of the 
ness and hope to light him o’er life’s troubled paths. Bitter|/her purity, her fervent piety, her high and holy integrity,|}eddyimg wind, form temporary hills, and then rise, and in 
was the trialto Annie. Dark thoughts of disappointed pride, ||caused me unwittingly to compare you, my own one, to her ;|/the same mauner journey through the air to spread them- 
of mortification, caused by lost beauty, came again and again||that I trembled at the comparison ; when J, devoted as I)/selves again over the plain, or seek a different location. 
| 


example; to assimilate herself as she best might, to his purity 


and goodness. 
The months passed by, and at the expected time George 





rushing up in vivid remembrance, and threatening the de-||was to you, cast in the scale your beauty and graces, in the|| Though these moving sandbanks are far from being so ter- 
struction of her newly formed virtue ; but steadfastly did she |jother her unassuming virtue, 1 was wretched. I returned,||rible as those in the Arabian deserts, which darken the sun, 
repel them, and earnestly did she pray that her mind might ||(shall I say it.) with fear and trembling, fearing for my own|/and bury whole caravans beneath the mountains they create, 


be strengthened against them — that such thoughts of en- 
vious repining and discontent might not find a lurking place 
within the heart so lately filled with unholy and sensual feel- 
ings, but which, by being so skilfully probed, was fast re- 
gaining its original purity. 

The morning that brought George Stanley again to visit 
his Annie, found the two sisters seated in their sitting room; 
Fanny, as usual, plying her needle ; Annie, not yet perfectly 
restored, yet far advanced in a state of convalescence, pe- 
rusing with much attention a book, which evidently excited 
deep emotion, as the pale cheek occasionally flushed, the eye 
filled with tears, and a slight tremor agitated the lip. As 
the sound of carriage wheels was heard, quickly followed 
by the well known foot-fall in the hal! below, the stricken 
Annie, paled to the colorless hue of marble, caught a veil 
which lay on the ottoman beside her, and placed it with 
almost convulsive motion about her head, purposing to shield 
the poor wreck of beauty, he had so prized ; — but again, as 
often before, did Fanny (ever her good ange!) interpose, and 
gently yet firmly taking the veil from her — “ Annie,” said 
she, “do not forget the high resolves, the virtuous attain- 
ments, the pure principles which you have cherished. 
not this faded form, and should George prove at this meet-| 
ing that he worshipped at beauty’s shrine, cast him off as} 
unworthy a woman’s love.” 


7 * * * > 


A clear sunset was throwing its last rays upon a country | 


* * * * * 


bespoke the abode of wealth, yet of chastened taste. Be-| 
neath a tasteful verandah around whose light trellis work | 


$7 ° | 
sweet honey-suckles were gracefully twining, and filling the | 


breeze with their perfume, sat a lady and gentleman, in the} 


IS 


bloom of life, gazing with fond affection upon two lovely || 





|whom I had heard sneer at the pious devotedness of her only 


happiness when cast for eternity into the keeping of one| 


yet they endanger the eyes of the traveler, and leave not a 
trace of his footsteps behind him. The most experienced 









Hide | 


: | 
residence, whose embellished gardens and gravelled walks || 


isister, and speak idly of holy things ;—yet I hoped, for I/| guides are liable to become bewildered, and in the event 
lloved most madly. You know what a change I found ; —|| they do, so dreadful are their bodings that insanity often en- 
land often, often have J thanked God for the dark hours of|/sues, and the Joss of the company becomes inevitable. In 
disease, which, by robbing you of external beauty, adorned||such instances the fate of those that perish is no less un- 
‘you in the more glorious and transcendant beauty of virtue.”’| known than if they had foundered in the midst of the ocean. 
| © But why did you not tell me all this,” said bis wife, and But any mere description utterly fails to depict the over- 
tears fell fast over her crimsoned cheek — “why did you | whelming horrors felt by a bewildered traveller in this path- 
‘not speak to me of what you wished and hoped.” less desert. One instance out of many of actual sufferings 
“] feared, Annie, lest you would cast me off in anger, —//on those sands will furnish a more adequate idea of their in- 
jand fondly, as 1 told you, I hoped that you would of yourself /1ensity. Fourteen years since, three hundred of the patriot 
shake off the weight of pride, folly and vanity, which was||forces, returning from the northern part of Peru to Lima, 
clogging your nobler feelings. Thank you, Annie, that you! were wrecked thirty-six miles south of Plasco. All reached 
‘so conquered.”’ l|the shore, but became Jost wanderers on these trackless 
“ Not me, thank not me ;—’twas Fanny, who turned me,|sands. Overpowered by fatigue, and parched with thirst, 
‘when enfeebled health and blighted beauty was filling my | the unfortunate sufferers would often drop on the burning 
‘heart with dark murmurings, to find a blessing springing ||surface, and tear up the sand in search of water with the 
lout of my suffering. She led me to the shrine of Mercy,/! most agonizing fury. After long wanderings, a glimpse was 
‘and in answer to her prayers did my Heavenly Father give, caught of a few palm trees at a distance, from whose roots a 
Hight to my path. litile water usually gurgles. A feeble cry of joy issued from 
“ We owe her much, very much — and she is reaping her /the burning throats of the foremost. This faint and ghastly 
‘reward in witnessing our increasing happiness. And would| shout was not raised to cheer their more drooping compan- 
‘that every one of the gilded butterflies, basking in Fashion’s||ion in the rear, but it was the outcry of sinking nature in- 
lrays, might realize as you have, how worthless is mere beau-/yoluntarily uttered at the sight of the palm-trees, which 
lty, compared with the permanent happiness arising from the |shed on their deep despair a gleam of hope. For a moment 
sciietiadk of holy, Christian virtue.” all quickened their pace, but fainting nature sank under the 
jjexertion, and numbers dropped lifeless to the gronnd before 
| they could reach the object that had aroused them. Those 
__||having Strength sufficient to reach the spot, finding there 
only a little muddy water, rashed around it with such vio- 

THE DESERTS OF PERU, | lence, as for a season to prevent any from obtaining it. 
Lower Perv extends, in the interior, from 3° 30, to 14°| After the obstruction occasioned by the first rush of this 


| 
| 








Grographyp and Wlstorg. 





children, who were sporting on the lawn before them, blend-|!30, south latitude; on its western shores it reaches more. 
ing their laughing voices with the music of the evening ||than 20° to the south, extending along the sandy beach of 
zephyrs, and looking in their innocence and purity like some ithe Pacific more than a thousand miles, and it measures 
glad beings of a fairy sphere, come to gladden earth’s poor |more than half that distance from east to west. It is bound- 
wanderers with a glimpse of celestial joy. \led on the north by the extensive republic of Colombia, on the 

‘‘ Five years to-night, love, since befcre God and man we least by the wild regions of Amazonia and Brazil, on the! 
plighted our faith, our hearts and hopes ; and happily, mc t|south by Bolivia, so named in honor of its patriotic liberator, | 
happily have they glided.” |jand on the west by the Pacific Ocean, which washes more’ 

“ Thanks —thanks, George, for that : —often have I feared than a thousand miles of its shores. Much of this western’ 
that you would weary of your own Annie, and turn to some 'leoast of Peru consists of a vast line of sandy desert, varying | 
brighter eye, some fairer face, which disease had not blighted, ‘from seven miles to nore than fifty in width, as the different! 
which sickness had not touched.” '/branches of the Andes approach the Pacific or recede from 

“ Annie — thought you thus hardly of me?’ Did you think its shores. As the mariner from the Pacific main glances at’ 
that I valued you alone for external graces — for that which | this coast, his sensations are like those of a traveller in Afri-| 
is as fleeting as the dew-drop upon the opening rose, fading | ca when he first enters the boundless deserts of sand. In- 
with the first sunbeam? Listen to me, my own Annie,” he | deed, nothing can exceed the arid, dreary aspect of these) 
continued, “listen, and I will recount the feelings of my janpeopled wastes. They present great inequality of sur- 
heart from the commencement of our acquaintance, since I, ‘face, and some appearances indicate that the waters of the 
captivated by your bewitching beauty, your grace and ele- ocean once reposed on these sandy solitudes. The numer-| 
gance, knelt in homage among your train of admirers.— ous hills scattered over these untrodden tracts might appear. 
I gained your smile, ay, your love, and deemed myself |to deserve the name of mountains, but for the stupendous 
blessed ; —and well might I so deem, — for you, the beauti- 





| 





which gives to every other object a diminutive || 


panting throng was obviated, they partially slaked their 
thirst; and none having courage to proceed another step, 
all threw themselves on the ground in fixed and mute des- 
pair. And, as was afterward stated by the few who were 
saved, even those tender recollections of friends, and family, 
and home, which on a distant shore are the last to quit their 
hold on the mind in a dying hour, had expired in their 
ibosoms. Indeed, no one thought any more of his fellow- 
isufferers than if he had been alone in that dismal solitude. 
At Jength, after every prospect had vanished but that of 
|speedy death, the horsemen, sent in search, appeared at a dis- 
ltance. Hope once more was kindled; but then the horse- 
imen seemed bending their course in another direction ; and 
|so perfectly was every energy prostrated, that no one had 
vigor sufficient to raise his hand in token of where they 
were. And, after the horsemen providentially found them, 
'so totally had hope, and fear and every passion of nature 
lexpired, that scarcely a preference remained whether to be 
‘carried from the desert, or expire on its sands. — Rev. John 


| Dempster. 








ful, the gifted, the adored, to give your heart with its wealth 
of pure affections to me, — well might I be happy. You re- 
member the succeeding months, how I lived but in your 
smile, hung with something like idolatry upon: your every 
look : — yet, Annie, well as I loved you, (and God knows it 


|background THE SIEGE OF LOUISBURG. 


outline. This extensive desert is, at intervals of from twenty i In 1744, war broke out between England and France, and 
| to eighty miles, intersected with rivers and smaller streams, |/the colonies were involved in its calamities. Their com- 








the largest of which roll their waters into the Pacific. These,||merce and fisheries suffered great injury from privateers, 
at times, swell to an enormous height, and foam and dash|/fitted out at Louisburg, a French port on Cape Breton. Its 
like the angry billows of the deep, maddened into fury by a/|situation gave it such importance, that nearly six millions of 


| 


‘ 
oe 





dollars had been expended on its fortifications, Mr. Vaughan, 
of New Hampshire, who had often visited that place as a 
trader, conceived the project of an expedition against it. He 
communicated it to Governor Shirley, and, being ardent and 
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batteries, one of which mounted five forty-two pounders, and 
did great execution. 

Meanwhile the fleet, cruising in the harbor, had been 
equally successful. It captured a French ship of sixty-four 


weighs three hundred and twenty pounds! Around the 









chest the girth is fifty-four inches. When about three years 
of age, the family emigrated to Illinois, and ultimately set- 
tled at St. Joseph’s, in Michigan, where he has been brought 


enthasiastic, convinced him that the enterprize was practi-|/guns, loaded with stores for the garrison, to whom the loss ||up to a life of honest industry on a farm, and has grown to 


cable, and inspired him with his own enthusiasm. 

Having exacted of the general court an oath of secrecy, 
the governor, in January, 1745, communicated to them the 
project. Many heard it with amazement. So strong was 
the place, and so weak, comparatively, were the colonies, 
that the thought of attacking it seemed rash and presump- 


was as distressing as to the besiegers the capture was fortu- 
re English ships-of-war were, besides, continually ar- 
iriving, and added such strength to the fleet, that a combined 
jattack upon ‘the town was resolved upon. The enemy, dis- 
jcovering this design, deemed it unwise to abide the hazard of 
Le assault. Ov the 15th of June, the French commander 


be a wonder to himself. He is the youngest of four chil- 
kren —all pretty tall, thongh not strikingly so. The father 
stands over six feet, and the mother not far from five feet 
and six inches. The subject of these memoranda is a per- 
fect youth in facial expression— having never been shaven 
till since leaving home. All the muscular apparatus be- 


| 


tuous. From respect to him, however, his proposal was re-||pruposed a cessation of hostilities, and on the 17th capitu- longing to his Herculean framework of bones, is prodigiously 


ferred to a committee: they reported against it; the house 
accepted the report, and the members dismissed from their 
minds all thoughts of the expedition. 

During the secret deliberations, the people watched with 
anxiety to ascertain their object. The disclosure was made 
by an honest member, who incautiously, in his family devo-| 
tions, prayed for the divine blessing on the attempt, should 
it be made. The people were instantly strack with the ad- 
vantage of passessing the place. When the decision was 
made known, a petition, signed by a large number of mer- 
chants, was presented to the general court, praying them to 
comply with the governer’s proposal. The subject was again 
discussed, and a vote in favor of the expedition was passed 
by a majority of one. 

The question was now decided; and all who were before 
averse to the enterprize, united heartily with its supporters 
to carry it into execution. The other New England colonies 
were solicited, and agreed to furnish assistance ; and a boat 
was despatched to Commodore Warren, in the West Indies, 
to invite his co-operation. Colonel Pepperell was appointed 
commander-in-chief, and Roger Wolcott, of Connecticut, sec- 
ond in command. 

In two months, an army of more than four thousand men 
was enlisted, clothed, victualled, and equipped for service, | 
in the four New England colonies, which did not then con- 
tain four hundred thousand inhabitants. On the 23d of 
March, the despatch-boat returned from the West Indies, 
with advice that Commodore Warren declined furnishing 
aid. This intelligence was kept secret. ‘The troops of Mas- 
sachusetts embarked, as though nothing discouraging had 
happened; and about the middle of April, they, as well as 
those sent by Connecticut and New Hampshire, arrived safe 
at Canso. 

Commodore Warren had but just dispatched his answer, 
when he received orders to repair to Boston with such ships 
as could be spared, and concert measures with Governor 
Shirley for his majesty’s service in North America. He 
sailed instantly ; but learning, in his course, that the trans- 
ports had left Boston for Canso, he steered directly for that 
place, where he arrived on the 23d of April. He added much 
to their naval strength, and much to that confidence which, 
by promising, insures victory. 

Several vessels of war, which had been sent to cruise be- 
fore Louisburg, had captured a number of French ships, 
and prevented any intelligence of the expedition from reach- 
ing the enemy. These vessels were daily in sight of the 
place, but were supposed to be privateers, and caused no 
alarm. The appearance of the fleet, on the 30th of April, 
gave the French the first intimation of their danger. 

The troops immediately landed ; and the next day a de- 
tachment of four hundred, marching round the hills, ap- 
proached within a mile of the grand battery, setting fire to 
all the houses and stores on the way. Many of these con. 
tained pitch and tar, which produced a thick smoke, that 
completely enveloped the invaders. The fears of the French 
were increased by their uncertainty. They imagined the 
whole army was coming upon them, and throwing their 
powder into a well, deserted the battery, of which the New 
England troops took possession without loss. 

This was uncommon good fortune ; but the most difficult 
labors of the siege remained to be performed. The cannon 
were to be drawn nearly two miles, over a deep morass, in 
plain view, and within gunshot, of the enemy’s principal 
fortifications. For fourteen nights, the troops, with straps 
over their shoulders, and sinking to their knees in mud, 
were employed in this service. 

_The approaches were then begun in the mode which 
seemeg most proper to the shrewd understandings of un- 
taught militia. Those officers who were skilled in the art 
of war, talked of zigzags and epaulements ; but the troops 
made themselves merry with the terms, and proceeded in 
their own way. By the 20th of May, they had erected five 








lated. 

Intelligence of this event, flying swiftly through the colo- 
nies, diffused great and universal joy. And well might the 
citizens of New England be elated with the glad tidings. 
Without even a suggestion from the mother country, they 
had projected, and, with but little assistance, had achieved, 
an enterprise of vast importance to her and to them. Their 
commerce and fisheries were now secure, and their mari- 
time cities relieved from all fear of attack from that quarter. 

France, fired with resentment at her loss, made extraordi- 
nary exertions to retrieve it, and to inflict chastisement on 
New England. The next summer, she despatched to the 
American coast a powerful fleet, carrying a large number 
of soldiers. The news of its approach spread terror through- 
out New England; but an uncommon succession of disas- 
ters, which the pious of that time attributed to the special 
interposition of Providence, deprived it of all power to in- 
flict injury. After remaining a short time on the coast, it 
returned to France, having lost two admirals, both of whom, 
it was supposed, put an end to their lives through chagrin ; 
having also, by tempests, been reduced to one half its force, 
and effected nothing. 

In 1748, peace was concluded, each party restoring all its | 
prisoners and conquests—a striking, but not uncommon, 
illustration of the folly of war. Louisburg, though cop- 
quered by the colonies, was exchanged, by Great Britain, 
for territories which she had lost in Europe. 


Gavricties. 


AN INDIAN’S JOKE. d 

Ina time of Indian troubles, a friendly Indian visited the 
house of Governor Jenks, of Rhode Island, when the Gover- 
nor took occasion to request him, if any strange Indian| 
should come to his wigwam, to let him know it. This the 
Indian promised to do, and the Governor told him that yr 
he should give such information, he would give him a mug 
of flip. Some time after, the Indian came again, and on 
meeting the Governor said, “ Well, Mr. Gubernor, strange 
Indian come to my house last night.” ‘ Ah,” sdys the Gov- 
ernor, “what did he say?” ‘He no speak,” replied the 
Indian. ‘ What, not speak at all?” inquired the Governor. 


| 


| 

















} 
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|developed. 

Of his tremendous strength there can be no question. At 
ipresent he seems to be in the process of growing — having 
|gained two inches the past year; but what he is destined to 
ibe when hi¥ growth is completed, is past our divining. It 
may be conjectured that when the whole bedy,is finished, 
jand has assumed the just proportions which nature evident- 
lv intends. to give it, he will stand in the midst of the people 
of the United States, as Gulliver did in the kingdom of Lilli- 
|put, the wonder of a nation. — Medical and Surgical Journal. 





COLORING MARBLE. 
Tue art of coloring marble, so as to give it the richest and 
most beautiful tints, has been recently carried to great per- 
‘fection in Italy, by M. Cieeri. A solution of nitrate of gold 
penetrates about the twelfth of an inch; it gives a beautiful 
jviglet purple. A solution of verdigris gives a green color ; 
solations of dragon's blood also penetrate marble, giving it 
a beautiful red. It is penetrated by all alechol tinctures of 
coloring woods, such as Brazil wood, Campeachy, &c.—~ 
The alcoholic tincture of cochineal, mixed with a little alum, 
produces a very bright color, which penetrates far into the 
inarble, and makes it resemble the red marble of Africa. 
Orpimentdissolved in ammonia, quickly dyes marble a yel- 
low color, which becomes more vivid the longer it is exposed 
to the air. The solvent which causes coloring matters to | 
‘penetrate farthest into the marble is wax. Verdigris, which 
jhas been boiled in wax, and applied to marble quite hot, 
penetrates to the extent of nearly half an inch, and produces 
a fine emerald. 





| 





PRINCIPLE AND INTEREST. 

Mr. Benstey, before he went on the stage, was a captain 
in the army. One day he met a Scotch officer who ha been 
in the same regiment. The latter was happy to meet an old 
messmate ; but his Scotch blood made him ashamed to be 
seen with a player. He therefore hurried Mr. Bensley into 
an unfrequented coflee-house, where he asked him very se- 
riously, “ Hoo could you disgrace the corps by turning play- 
actor?’ Mr. Bensley replied, “that he by no means con- 
sidered it in that light; that, on the contrary, a respectable 
player, who behaved with propriety, was looked upon in the 
best manner, and kept the company of the best people.”” — 





“No, he no speak at all.” “That looks suspicious,” said 
his Excellency, and inquired if he were there still. Being 
told that he was, the Guvernor ordered the promised mug of 
flip. When this was disposed of, and the Indian was about 
to depart, he mildly said,*“‘ Mr. Gubernor, my squaw have 
child Jast night,” and the Governor finding the stratige In- 
dian was a new born pappoose, was glad to ‘find there was 
no cause of alarm. 





AN AMERICAN GIANT. 

Mons. Bunty, the gigantic Belgiau, who exhibited himself 
in Boston the last autumn, was viewed with admiration and 
astonishment, as one of the most magnificent specimens of 
humanity in these latter days. The news of his colossal 
proportions, and of his success in exhibiting himself, reached 
the remote section of St. Joseph’s, in the State of Michigan, 
where there resided, in rural quietude, Charles Freeman, a 
youth of nineteen years of age, whose stature so outstripped 
the ordinary altitude of common men, that he began to think 
himself worth seeing —and with that impression firmly estab- 
lished in his mind, he came to the city of New York, and 
bas finally arrived in Boston, where he is on exhibition at 
Mr. Harrington’s Museum. Having called, as others do, to 
gratify the common promptings of curiosity, we noted down 
the following items in relation to Mr. Freeman's history: 
Charles Freeman, significantly called the American Giant, 
and with much propriety, too, was born in the city of New 
York, July 16th, 1821, and will therefore be nineteen years 
and six months old on the 16th of the present month. 

Ta height he measures seven feet and three inches, and! 





“And what, man,” said Sawney, “do you get by this busi- 
ness of yours?” “T now,” answered Mr. B., “get about 
a thousand a year.” “A thousand a year! ” exclaimed the 
astonished Scot; “hae you ony vacancies in your corps?” 





Improvements 1N Maxinc Gunrpowper.— Mr. Mayer, ihe 
mining superintendent at Gengenback, in the Duchy of Ba- 
den, has discovered that colophonium (resin) mixed with 
gunpowder in the proportion of one ounce to a pound, doubles 
the strength of the powder, so that in blasting, one ounce 
may be used instead of two, and with greater effect. The 
gunpowder and resin should be intimately blended. Mr. 
Mayer made this discovery accidentally from putting a piece 
of paper on which there happened to be some sealing wax 
into bis gun, as wadding, when on his firing the gun, the 
effect being as if he had used a double charge, he was knock- 
ed down by the recoil. This he imputed to the resin. 





SCRAPS. 

The comet which appeared in the time of Emperor Nero, 
was, as Seneca relates, not inferior in magnitude to the sun 
himself; and the comet which Hevetius observed in the 
year 1652, did not seem less than the moon, though it had 
not so bright a splendor. 

A short time since, a gentleman of Virginia bought a 
pair of crow black horses, which, after a few days’ service, 
proved to have been artificially colored. 

The amount charged to a foreigner for a patent right is 
five hundred dollars ; an American citizen pays thirty dollars. 
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“BEATITUDES. 


BY WILSON FLOAGG, 





Original. 





I. 

Buiessrp are they who walk in Wisdom’s ways, 

And in her temples pass their early days ; 

Adopt her sacred counsels in their youth, 

And rule their actions by her words of*truth ; 

Who from her volume all their precepts draw, 

And without ceasing meditate her law. 

Their course thro’ life her hand shall safely guide, 

And lead them where the sons of heaven abide, 

Where ali their joys shall find a glad increase, 

Within her paths of pleasantuess.and pedce. 

And all the pleasures worldly men may share, *, - 

And all they wish, will not with these compare ; 

For spe shall be the book of life to those 

Who have het counsel and her guidance ehose ; 

Shall lead them sinless thro’ this vale of ‘sin, 

And teach them heaven’s millennial prize to win. ° 

No rude adversity shall cast them down, 

Nor shall they pine beneath misfortune’s frown : 

With righteous prydence they shall mark their plan, i 
. And live in favor both with God and man. 


i. 
Blessed are they who, with a chgerful heart, + 
Of honest labor take their daily part ; 
With early morn begin their healthful toily 


And rightly earn the produce of theif soil. * - 
3 Tho’ Igrge domains to them "° tribute pay, " 
Nor gilded palace owns their lordly sway, : gr 


For them/each season’s flowery wreaths shall bloom, 
And early gales unlock their sweet perfume ; % 
Health shall o’ertake them on the morning’s wings, 
And bless the store their daily t#bor brings ; 

To them shall pleasures flow, like mountain rills, 
And love descend, as evening dew distils, 


By labor all the joys of health they reap, r 
And slothful ills can ne’er disturb their sleep. * 
_ And when, their tasks fulfilled, at twilight gray, y 
e 


The dove of peace companion of their way, 

They homeward tread their tired, but cheerful pace, 
With light of inward joys upon their face, 

A happy household, whom their love beguiles, 
‘With welcome eyes, shall render back their smiles. 


Ill. . 
Blest are the pure in spirit, and the meek, 
Who for the world’s vain honors do not seck ; 
Whose simple minds but humble wants inspire ; — 
They shall inherit all treir beart’s desire. 
Their heaven is in their souls, nor sin, nor hate, 
Can chase the pleasures.that around them wait, 
For them a fount of love without alloy, 
Is ever running o’er, with sweet, ambrosial joy. 
Their dwelling is the cottage of content, 
Whose wails are by no sinful troubles rent ; 
No outward clamors can disturb their bliss, 
Nor inward strife their homely joys dismiss. 
Love and good will shall ne’er their house forsake, 
And saints alone their feast of love partake ; 
Sweet hopes shall! gild their path that lies before, 
And memory bring the light of days that are no more. 
Around their hearts shall heavenly gifts entwine, 
And in their souls the rays of gladness shine, 
And conscience with a still, smal}, soothing voice, 
Attend their morning praise, and evening sacrifice. 


Iv. 
The memory of the just and good is blest, 
Who never wronged their brethren, nor oppressed ; 
To whom the meek and tow, by art betrayed, 
Ne’er sought in vain for counsel or for aid. 
The relies of their worth all men shall crave, 
And mercy’s tears shall oft bedew their grave ; 
Their memory o’er the land its balm diffuse, 
Like early fragrance and the morning dews. 
Their deeds on earth their future life shall bless, 
And death shall be their crown of righteousness. 
And as they dealt their mercies o’er the plain, 
Those gifts bestowed they shail receive azain 3 
Each cup of water, proffered by their hand, 
Shall send sweet savor to the better land ; 
For their just deeds shall Heaven reward their claims, 
And men shall bless and venerate their names ; 


A moral, to sink deep in every heart, 
Shall say, as each just spirit finds release, 
** Mark ye the perfect man — his end is peace.” 


Vv. 
Blessed are they that ope the cottage door, 
And carry needful errands to the poor ; 


And wisdom’s teachers, when they would impart : of my gloominess. 


found it destitute of an occupant. 


Of self forgetful, every grief they heal 

In others’ Jot, shall swell the bliss they feel ; 
Their tender mercies shall be their defence, 

And humble hands shall bring their recompense. 
The gratitude of men, like gentle rains, 

That spring from ocean and bedew the plains, 
Shall pour its offering whence ihe gift arose, ~ 
As cach fond stream repays the debt it owes. 
And when their end approaches, they shall share 
The poor man’s blessing and the widow’s prayer ; 
And for each tear that falls, and word of love, 
Their souls shall find a mcet reward above. 


Vi. 
Blessed are they who take delight in peace, 
Within whose influence all contentions cease ; 
Who cherish Jove around their daily path, 
And when offended will endure no wrath ; 
On others’ deeds who look with liberal mind, 
And live to all their harmless foibles blind. 
The olive tree their paths shall overshade, 
And in its bowers all strife shall be dismayed. 
Affection’s gifts shall dwell within their walls; 
And when the curtain of gray twilight falls, 
No anxious troubles shall annoy their breast, 
No pangs shall wound their peace, no fears molest ; 
No jealous rankling in thelr hearts shall brood, 
Nor Envy’s gall be mingled with their food. 
Their lifetime shall be like the gentle stream, 
On whose smooth surface lies th’ unruffled beam, 
And on whose crystal waters, gliding by, 
We view the gladness of the earth and sky. 
For their wild deeds their sins shall be forgiven, 
And while on earth they shall partake of heaven. 


Vil. 
‘Bjessed are they who live without offence, 
Aifd humbly put their trust in Providence. 
For he shal) safely guide them and protect, 
And to green pastures shall their steps direct ; 
Shall lead them in the paths of righteousness, 
Where Eden's roses shall their arbors bless, 
T'o lie down where the peaceful waters glide, 
And in the bowers of gladness to reside. 
He will restore their souls, by grief opprest, 
And mercy, led from heaven, shall -be their guest. 
And tho’ mid pestilence they draw their breath, 
Aud tread the valley of the shades of death, 
Yet shall they fear no evil, for the light 
Of heavéMly truth shall guide their steps aright. 
Their Shepherd shall direct them with his hand, 
And lead them safely to the promised land; 
Shafi scatter blessings wheresoe’er they stray, 
And rule their conduct with his heavenly sway ; 
Goodness and mercy shall their merits tell, 
And in the vale of peace they shall for ever dwell. 


Vill. 
Blessed are they, who when the hand of death 
Js binding o’er their brows his mortal wreath, 
Can look back on a life of years well spent, 
And to his summons yield a mild assent ; 
At life’s decline, who can @t-last review 
Remembered scenes and find no deeds to rue. 
As day beams brighten at the sun’s decline, 
Their latest hopes shall rise with light divine, 
No wrongs committed shall their prospect sear, 
And heavenly faith shall calm each rising fear. 
How soft will be their pillow of repose ! 
How fair the scene that in their prospect glows! 
How will their hearts, with yearning, upward rise, 
And freely quit these tumults for the skies ! 
How gladly will they con the fature o’er, 
Fike exiles sailing for.their native shore ! 
Their evening hour shall not be wrapt in gloom, 
Nor fearfa! bodings gather round their tomb ; 
The dawn of their new life shall gild their even ;— 


Their life’s dim twilight blend with beams of Heaven! 
* 





he Satirist. 





For the Boston Weekly Magazine. 


THE STUDENT'S LIBRARY. 


Oxe drizzly afternoon in that dullest of all months, Novem- 
iber, finding. all the remedies I made‘use of to dispel a most 
\Unaccountable fit of the b/wes unsuccessful, I at last deter- 
mined to make a call upon one of my friends, a student, and 
with true neighborly kindness, compel him to share a por-||novators.” 
Accordingly, equipping myself with 
all the needfuls for overcoming mud-puddles, and facing a|/have had some bright spots in the history of your lives, but 


startled by a loud noise. Turning to the side of the room 
from which it proceeded, I observed that a huge Greek Lexi- 
con had fallen from its station on one of the upper shelves, 
upon the table beneath. I was much astonished to think it 
should have fallen, as it seemed, by accident ; but my aston- 
ishment was greatly increased, when suddenly it stood up- 
right and spoke in this manner. 

‘* My dear companions and fellow-sufferers, the hour has 
arrived, at which, a few days since, we resolved to break our 
long kept silence, and relieve ourselves by disclosing the sor- 
rows and grievances we have so long endured.” Upon this, 
a great commotion arose among the books, many of them 
leaping, in the same manner as the Lexicon had done, from 
their different places, and arranging themselves around him 
on the table. -As soon as order was restored, it was moved 
and seconded, that the Lexicon, who it seemed was President 
of the meeting,,should immediately proceed to business, by 
relating to them the history of Ais trials. The vote being 
junanimous in favor of this motion, the Lexicon, after bow- 
ing most profoundly, thus began : 

J] do not complain so much of my neglect, as of being 
compelled to play the hypocrite, which, much against my 

will, [am sometimes obliged to do. It is in this manner. 
My master, when he thinks it about time to receive a call 
from some learned divine or doctor, takes me down, carefully 
wipes off the dust, and places me on the table with one of 
my Greek relatives beside me. He then seats himself in 
his arm-chair and takes up one of Bulwer’s ‘splendid mon- 
sters’ for perusal, but the instant the door-dell rings, down 
he throws that book under the table, opens my companion, 
and begins very busily to turn over my leaves, for some word 
probably coined at the moment. The Doctor professor, ot 
whoever it may chance to be, comes in, and finds him appa- 
rently very much engaged. 

“¢ Always studying,’ says the Dr., “I am afraid you will 
jinjure your health.’ ‘Oh, no, I think not,’ is the reply, ‘but 
Doctor, as long as we are talking about study, just give me 
your advice respecting the translation of this sentence; I 
| wish to see if we agree.’ The Doctor then translates a pas- 
sage which my master had been racking his brain in vain 
to comprehend, yet when he gets through, he says, ‘ Yes, 
that is just as I rendered it, but I thought I should like your 
opinion.’ After the departure of the Doctor, I am again laid 
upon the shelf, there to be incommoded by flies, dust, and 
cobwebs, until he expects another distinguished visitor.” 
The Lexicon concluded, and after a few moments of silence, 
Rollin’s Ancient History arose. 

“T wish,” said he, “to ask a serious question, and if any 
one here present will answer it, I shall be extremely grate- 
ful. Why is it thatIam so scorned? I who have fought 
so many battles, received so many wounds, and am now cov- 
ered with glory-telling scars, and crowned with unfading 
laurels? Why is it that every one, though feeling a secret 
linclination to look into my pages, excuses himself by say- 
ing, ‘It is sucha big book?’ Am [to be treated thus merely 
because of size? If so, whence that taste which leads so 
many to run afier giants and other brobdignagian people, 
ithe history of whose lives possesses not one thousandth part 
ithe intérest of mine? It is too much to endure, and I feel I 
jshall soon die through neglect and shame.” 

Smith’s Arithmetic then begged a few moment’s attention. 
“Tam fully aware that it is the height of presumption, for 
such an insignificant person as myself to dare to speak be- 
'fore this assemblage of the learned and literary ; but I must 
lift up my voice, feeble as it is, to tell the story of my wrongs. 
|Is it not hard, after having labored successfully so many 
lyears in teaching the young idea how to count, to be made 
|to give place now to a host of innovators, whose rules are so 
|few compared with mine, and who compel the head to do 
that labor which I, in my benevolence, gave to the hands ? 
| This has been the ruin of me, but a high spirit is roused, and 
|I shall henceforth heap vengeance upon the heads of all in- 










‘ 





A Latin Grammar was the next speaker. ‘“ Most of you 


' Scotch mist,” I sallied forth, and soon found myself oppo-||{ have had none, while my sorrows have been numerous. 
jsite the door of his library, which, without the ceremony of!| From childhood I have been beat, banged, torn and crumpled. 
|knocking, I opened and entered, but to my great sorrow|/ My leaves have been filled with caricatures of every thing 
A cheerful fire was burn-|/ever seen in air, earth or water; hacked with school-boys’ 


Who to the famished bear their daily food, ‘ing in the grate, and the rocking-chair stood at one side, look-|/|:nives, and blistered with school-girls’ tears. Trouble, in 


And toil and reap delight in doing good ; } 
Who for each suff'rer bear some kind redress, 
The balm of love, and gifts of tenderness. 

No vain afflictions shall call forth their tears, 


Nor selfish troubles raise unquiet fears ; od 








ling so comfortable and inviting, that I was not long in mak-||short, has ever been my lot, and now I am condemned to 
|ing up my mind to seat myself in it, and rock away thetime.||close imprisonment between two spelling books, for the rest 
till my friend’s return. 

As I was seated thus, deep in thought, 1] was suddenly 


of my life.” 
A book of Miss Martineau’s then begged leave to interrapt 
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the meeting, while she asked the President if he intended the] know this, that with my little knowledge I have gained a||When the British were driven back the second time, 


ladies should speak. “ se nal answered he, “I am all 


|| fortune, and that with all yours you have lost one. In mat- 
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and 
nearly all the officers killed, the gallant Major Small, dressed 


for the ‘rights of woman,’ and I wish them to express their|/ ters of science,” continued he, bending low with unaffected||in dazzling uniform, a tempting mark for a soldier, ‘was left 


minds as freely as any of the other sex.” 

Upon this, the Merchant’s Daughter rising and dropping 
a low curtesy, said she would not trespass long upon their 
patience, but she really wished to know if she was condemned 
to sigh out her days in single blessedness. She had been 
once quite a belle and achieved many conquests, but now 
she was left entirely unnoticed, for Married Life was all the 
rage ; still she did wish somebody would take compassion 
on her. As none of the single gentlemen. present seemed 
inclined to take a hint, she sat down, and a Family Ency- 
clopedia in twenty volumes, was slowly rising, when the 
President exclaimed, “I hear my master’s footsteps. We 
will adjourn till a month from to-day, when he will probably 
be again absent.” 

The books immediately sprung to their places, and by the 
time my friend entered the room, all was still as death. I 
answered his warin greeting rather coldly, and took my de- 
parture, giving as excuse, that I had an engagement, and 
had already waited too long. I returned home a wiser and 
a better man. I resolved in future to treat all my books with 
due respect ; and J now understood the deep study and close 
application of many who were cried up as “very fine young 
men, so attentive to their studies.” 

I shall not fail to attend their next meeting, and if I hear 

, any thing that I think will interest, shall probably give an 
account of it. E. M. B. J. 


Oviental Cales. 
THE PHILOSOPHER AND THE MERCHANT, 


Wispom is the Science of Life. In the capital of an east- 
ern kingdom lived many ages since Seid Ali, a man so de- 
voted to science that he neglected every thing else. He had 

made many profound and important discoveries, of which 
others had availed themselves to obtain distinction and 
wealih—whilst he was passing the meridian of life, his pat- 
rimony spent in experiments, his health impaired by study, 
his temper soured by neglect. He had for a neighbor and 
acquaintance Ghulam Hassan, known throughout the city 
by the appellation of the Honest Merchant. Hassan had 
begun the world with very little education and no money, 
but in recompense, he had a straight-forward understanding, 
quick observation, a very agreeable frankness of manner; 
and a heart without guile. Consequently he was universally 
courted, and though much given ‘to hospitality and the per- 
formance of very generous acts, he had amassed a consider- 
ble fortune. To him in his extremity, Seid disclosed all his 
griefs. When he had finished — 

“T have a few friends coming to sup with me this evening,” 
said Hassan; “be of the party, and when they are gone, 
we will talk of your affairs. In the mean time, take this! 
purse for present exigencies. I will enable you soon to re-| 
pay me. How it is to be done, I will endeavor to devise be- 
fore we meet again. Only keep up your spirits, and all 
shall be well.” 

Kind intentions need no preface. 
were gone, Hassan began thus — 

“ You see, my friend, you have kept yourself so much in 
your study, that yours is the fame of a dead man. You 








The moment the guests 


have caused vast benefits to be derived to the world, but the! 


world has scarcely seen you, and, of course, never thinks of 
rewarding your merits. To remedy your error, I have 
planned a frolic, if you are not too proud to play your part 
in it; bat I have observed, almost every man must stocp to 
rise, and happy he who can do so without dishonor. You! 


remember our going this time two years to my little country}: 


place, near that singularity amongst us, the ancient aque- 
duct. 
conjectures as to its origin, and your observations on its con- 
struction and materials. 


dead, and what I propose is, that you should disguise your- 
self, and take his place. You know what an extensive ac- 
quaintance I have, and the terms upon which I live with|| 
them. 
you in a homely garb shall be their guide. 
strikes by confrast, and a man of your attainments in such 
a situation cannot by possibility fait soon to attract sufficient!! 
notice to accomplish all you desire.” 

“T do not know —” said Seid, despondingly — 

“I dare say you do not,” interrupted Hassan, “but you 


I cannot tell you how much I was struck with your) 


Now the old man who used to oe-! 
cupy my house and accompany visitors to the ruins, is lately’; 


{ will take care to make parties to the aqueduct, and|| 
Every thing!) 




















homage, “I kiss the very ground you walk upon, but in 
practical matters you must put faith in me. Well-grounded 
faith, my friend, take the word of a successful man, has 
great virtue in other things besides religion. To-morrow | 
will arrange every thing — not another word — good night, 
and may Heaven give you your deserts !” 

Experience shows, that those who have fallen into a 
wrong train, frequently meet with nothing but an unbroken 
series of adverse circumstances. Let them but change their 
course, and the exact reverse becomes the case ; every thing 
tarns to account. Just so it was with Seid. Being duly 
installed in his new office, his altered way of life quickly 
produced so great a change in his appearance, health, and 
spirits, that he scarcely needed any further disguise; and 
he felt, moreover, a degree of confidence in himself, of which 
previously he had no idea. Hassan made frequent parties 
on his account ; and his fame spread so fast, that a visit to 
the aqueduct soon came into great vogue. As good fortune 
would have it, the Vizier himself, who used from time to 
time to pass an evening with Hassan in the disguise of a 
brother merchant, sent at this conjuncture notice of his ap- 
proach. He found in Hassan’s, company an agreeable re- 
laxation from the cares of government, and the sophistica- 
tions of the world ; besides which, he had looked in vain for 
any other man, upon whose information and integrity, he 
could implicitly rely. Hassan availed himself of the oppor- 
tunity to induce the Vizier to accompany him on &n-early 
day to his country place, and he informed Seid that he was 
bringing a friend, with whom he particularly wished him to 
be well. The Vizier, though not scientific, delighted in the 
conversation of scientific men, and he had not long listened 
to Seid, before he remarked to Hassan, “It strikes me, this 
is a very extraordinary person. We are ‘alone;; is there 
any objection to his supping with us?” ‘ 

“Tf it be your pleasure, none,” said Hassan. 

The scene around the house was lovely, the air cool ond 
fragrant, the repast simple but refined, and without any 
state. The Vizier was in the best possible humor, and Seid, 
pleased with so acute and polished a hearer, rose abdve 
himself, till at last Hassan, suddenly boratng in into a fit of 
latighter, cried out — 

“ Pardon me, but I can resist no longer.” 

Then rising up, he gravely added — 

“I have extreme satisfaction in this opportunisy, of pre- 
senting to his highness the Vizier the philosépher Seid Ali.” 
The surprise of the two was great, and the pleasure mutual. 
Hassan then related the history of- the. whole affair, and it 
will easily be supposed that from that time ample justice 
was done to the merits of his friend, and would have been 
done to his own, but his reply to the Vizier’s intimation was, 
‘ Whatever your goodness intends for me, bestow on Seid. 
| He deserves every thing, and I went nothing:”* : 


PAisccellantes. 


THE LABORER AND THE EMPLOYER. 

| How often, said Mr. Prentiss, during his recent speech at 
| Portland, do we see in this country, that the employer of to- 
day is the laborer of to-morrow, and the laborer the employer ; 
'!and when such is the evidence of our senses and the result 
of our institutions, how dare any man rise up and address 
himself to the passions of different classes of the community, | 
land declare there is a distinction between them! # I would| 
| ake the sons of the poor man in preference to the sons of 
the rich, to prove the truth of this. The son of the poor man 
!much sootier reaches the golden goal of honor, than those 
|who have money jingling in their pockets. It is the poor 
| man, in nine cases out of ten, who reaches the point of em- 
|| inence. They have been industrious —they have exerted 
|themselves, and they have prospered. It is true that a bad 
;man sometimes gets wealth, but not often, and when he does, 
‘it is oftener by foul means than by fair. How was it with 
8 Stephen Girard, and how is it with John Jacob Astor? They 
|| were the architects of their own superior enterprise. 
| The acquisition of wealth is the result of exertion. The 
son of the poor man prospers most. I would bet two to one 
!on his success in the trial of a few years.” 


* 
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| PUTNAM, SMALL, AND WARREN. 
| Ar the action on Bunker's Hill, Patnam said to his men, 
Aim at the handsome coats, pick off the commanders.” 

























standing alone, every one having been shot aboythim. The 
American marksmen by Putnam’s side levelled their muskets 
to shoot him, when Putnam suddenly recognized in Small 
an old and particular friend and fellow-soldier. “ For God’s 
sake,” exclaimed Putnam, “ for God’s sake, don’t kill that 
officer; T love him as a brother ; and, springing forward; 
threw up the muzzles of the deadly muskets with his sword, 
and saved his life. Small was so near as to hear him stale 
the remark, and he repeated it in the British camp and 
among the British officersfwhence it found’its way to the 
Yankees, : 

When the Americans were retreating and General War. 
ren had left the redoabt, he was recognized by his triend 
Small, who called to him and begged’ him 0 stop and save 
his life. Warren turned round and Seemed to recognize 
him, but would not stop., Small ordered his men not to fire 
at him, and threw up the muzzles of the muskets with his 
sword. But it was too late. The fatal ball had gone, and _ 
Warren fell, eighty yagds from the redoubt, 





JOHN RANDOLPHe 
THose who never saw this remarkable accident in nature — 
who never heard him in Congress, have much cause ot 
regret. His yngpner’.in debate was peculiarly his own — 
original? and forcible —ihough, occasionally excarsive and 
erratic, he scattered arountl him flowers so beautiful that 
very few weré offended at his devious wanderings, and fol- 
lowed him with pleasuré, whetever he chose to lead them. 
He never lost a good thought or a fine image that occurred 
to him either in conversation or solitude, but treasured it in 
the book and volume of his brain, till it was wanfed, and he 
never failed to let if out when he had an opportunity. His 
invective, like the deadly siroc, withered ewery thing it swept 
acfoss, and his opponent was sure to quail and shiver be- 
néatlr his touch. His sascasms were barbed with the most 
cotroding acrimony, and the excessive bitterness of his feel- 
ings indicated ‘a ferocious and misanthropic character. © He 
indulged moré in satire than logic, more in invective than 
in réagoning ; but there was a fascination about him, as an 
orator, that few cculd or were willing fo resist. His very 
silence was sometimes eloquent, and the bare motion of his 
finger or his bead, often conveyed,as much meaning as the 
mast finished or elaborate sentence. But between his de- 
livered and published speeches there is nacomparison, In 
the’latter you luse that charm by which you were bound 
when you listened to what he uttered — the attitude, gesticu- 
Jation, emphasis, action are gone. The skeleton is left, but 
the spirit has fled ; the body is there, but the soul is no more. 
To judge of John Randolph as an orator, he mast have 
béen heard when his mind was in the plentitude of power, 
and his imagination still luxuriating in the delicious images 
of youth and poetry.. Burke seefned to be his model, and 
Shakspeare’ his constant compdnion. From both he drew 
largely ; and with the latter he was as familiar as Alexander 
was with the works of the immortal Homer. His mind and 
habits ‘were-wholly averse to the necessary routine and de- 
tails of business. The mere labors of legislation were. not 
suited to his temper or intelleet, and both as a member of a 
committee and of the House, he was almost inefficient. 
Randolph was tall, meagre and badly formed. His eyes 
were black and piercing ; his complexion sallow and cadav- 
erous ; his hair smoothed down over his head, and tied in a 
cue; and his voice, though of no great compass, was un- 
commonly clear and distinct. 





A ROGUE CAUGHT IN HIS OWN TRAP. 

A stncurar incident occurred during the holidays, on the or- 
posite of the river. Two ladies who resided in Illinois, came 
to the city to make purchases. A well dressed man followed 
them into several stores, at one of which one of them got a ten 
dollar bill changed, receiving the change in small bills. In 
the evening on their return home, when a short distance from 
the Ferry in the prairie, the same man they had seen in the 
city rode up to them and demanded their money, The one 
who had the money drew it out, and in attempting to hand it 
to him the wind caught the bills and carried them off on to 
the ground. The man dismounted to pick them up, and as 
soon as he was down the ladies put whip to their horses and 
made off as fast as possible. On their way they heard the 
clatter of a horse’s hoofs following them, but were too much 
terrified to stop or look back. When they reached their own 
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_could be ‘discovered. Up to Saturday last no one had ap- 


‘said the purchaser, “I’ll endeavor to find money to pay for 
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gate, behold the robber’s horse was with them, a fine animal 
with an elegant saddle and a pair of saddle-bags, é&c., but 
the man was nowhere in sight; they suppose the horse es- 
caped while he was picking up the bills. On examining the 
saddle-bags a large sum of money was found, and several! 
articles of wearing apparel, but nothing by which his name 



















































In 1832, a desire was expressed at the Court of the Tulle- 
ries, to hear Paganini at a private concert, and a proposition 
to that effect was made to Paganini, which he accepted. The 
evening before the day fixed for the concert, he visited the 
concert-room to inspect the arrangements. He asked the 
chamberlain to cause a piece of tapestry to be removed, 
which would mar the effect of his execution. The courtly 
jofficer had no sooner saidthat “there was a difficalty,” than 
Paganini left the room without saying a word, having de- 
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CompensaTION or Teacners.— We agree with a curres- 
perenne of the American Traveller in the opinion that con- 
| Stant appeals through the press should be made to the pub- 
lic, in favor of increasing the compensation of school mas- 
ters. Their present compensation does not, on the average, 
cided upon not making his appearance the following day. jequal a common day laborer’s wages. No man of good edu- 

|cation, except for a season, can therefore be induced to take 


When the concert hour arrived, the illustrious persons in- 
vited found that their attendance was useless. Neither did||charge of one of our common schools. There are thousands 
of occupations, Jess harassing, more healthful, and more 


the artist make his appearance, nor could any intelligence | 
be had as to his “whereabouts.” When the royal messen-|| profitable, which are constantly drawing off those individuals 


jzer presented himself at his door, he was informed that|/of respectable talents and education, from the business of 
Paganini had gone to bed at night-fall, and was then fast/|teaching, who have temporarily embraced it. We allude, 
asleep! in these remarks, to the common schools in the majority of 
Here is another instance of nearly a similar character: —|/our country towns. In most of our cities, this evil, if it 
Some years since, Paganini went to Turin, and excited a|/exists at all, is of less magnitude. A young man, who is 
perfect musical fever both at the court and throughout the||/able to work may earn better wages, by letting himself out 
city. The king himself applauded loudly, and clapped his||to a farmer as a day laborer, than by taking charge of a 
hands with as much energy as the meanest of his subjects.|;common district school. We must not, under these circum- 
One evening that he felt deeply touched by these high marks|/ stances, expect to obtain teachers for these schools, whose 
of the royal favor, Paganini offered to execute forthwith, if|| attainments or qualifications are of a high order. Hence we 
it were agreeable to his Majesty, a new composition which|;may account for the lamentable fact that men are employed 
he had just concluded. The King accepted the proposal,||as common school teachers whose literary qualifications are 
and Paganini executed with rare felicity a concerto full of|!really inferior to those of some of the older members of their 
original beauties, which he had finished the same day. school. They are obliged to practise a constant system of 
Like that-inaster of modern songs, Beranger, Paganini dis- deception and evasion, in order to conceal their deficiencies 
liked to play any composition of his own, which had been from their scholars ; and these deficiencies, when discovered, 
before published. In the same manner Beranger never,|operate not so much to the injury of the teacher, as to the 
sings in a public company any of his songs of which the|/injury of the youth, who are led thereby to overrate their 
world is already in possession. The king was the most|/own attainments, by this bad standard of comparison. 


fanatical of all present in the admiration of Paganini’s genius, | ——_ 
and in the applause with which he hailed it; and Paganini} Tuere is a great deal of practical philosophy in many of 
bowed his deep satisfaction. On the following day, the cham-||the fragments preserved in the Ancient Greek Anthologies ; 
berlain, executing the orders of his Majesty of Sardinia, who|/and we meet in them with frequent instances of pathos, that 
was perfectly charmed with the previous night’s performance, | exceed in simple tenderness almost any thing of modern ori- 


caused placards to be put up about the city, announcing that|/gin. The following fragment is of the former cast : — 
Paganini would execute the same piece at the theatre again 
thdét evening, Paganini thereupon said that he could not 
play upon that day. But no one paid any attention to this 
observation. ‘He will play,” said the chamberlain. Pa- 
ganini did not play. On the following day he was seized by| 
this little sovereign’s gendarmes, and led on foot to the fron-, 
tiérs of Italy, where he was discharged, with a command not 


to return. 


} 

ared to claim the horse or property. 
The above facts we have from a respectable gentleman of 

this city, who assures us that singular as the circumstances 
may appear they are strictly correct. — St. Louis Republican 


DUKE OF NORFOLK. 

Wuen the Royal Hotel at Birmingham was kept by Mr. 
Styles, a gentleman, who occupied during his stay in the 
town a suite of apartments in the house, sent for his host, 
and requested him to take him to some warehouse where he 
might purchase a few wire fenders. Mr. Styles accompanied 
him to the shop of Mr. Busby, wire-drayer in that town, who, 
from the plain dress and manners of the stranger, jook him 
for a homely farmer of humble circumstances. Some fen- 
ders were shown, at a price which appeared to Mr. Bnsby 
suitable for such a customer. He, however, inquired for 
others of a finer make,’ which were accordingly produced ; 
these, too, failed to please, and an article of the very best 
quality was inquired for. *I will tell thee what,” said Busby, 
“old chapd thou’ lt excuse me, but the price of even these will 
dip pretty deep into thy pogket.” . “ Well, Mr.’ Wiseman,” 





them —and I want the very best you manufacture.” They 
were shown and accepted. “ But,’ said*the vender, “IT must 
either have security, old gentleman, or the money, before 
they leave my shop.’’—“ Send them when packed up,” said 
the stranger, “to Mr. Styles’, and they will be paid for on 
delivery.” This was agreed upon, and Busby, turning fa- 
miliarly to the stranger, said, “Now, old chap, a glass of 
good ale would be no bad thing; will’t have a glass?” 
“ With all my heart, sir,” was the reply. Busby led the way 
to the kitchen, which he thought the most suitable apartment 
for the humble guest, and they there discussed ihe contents 
of a flowing can of home-brewed. After some Chat, the wire- 
worker said; “I say, old chap! thou knowest something 
about pigs, dost not? won’t come and see my little runts ?” 
Without waiting for a reply, he conducted the stranger to 
his yard, where they saw.and admired-the pigs, and other 
et ceteras of domestic economy. Mr. Busby and the stranger 
then parted. At the appointed time Busby appeared at the 
bar of the Royal Hotel with the fenders. “ Well, Styles!” 
was his salute, “where is the old farmer chap?” “Show Mr. 
Busby up,” said the innkeeper. Mr. Busby was somewhat 
startled on being ushered up the great staircase; at the top 
of which he was encountered by two servants in splendid 
liveries. ‘This room, sir,’’ said one of them, as he opened 
the door and hurried in the bewildered man of wire — ihtro- 
ducing him as “Mr. Busby, your grace!” Hearing the 
words “your grace,” and finding himself in a rich apart- 
ment occupied by the “old chap” himself, with a full sense 
of the familiarity he had used to the great unknown, he was 
about to leave the room in confusion; but his grace rose 
from his chair, saluted him with cordiality, forced him to 
take aseat on the opposite side of the fire; produced a bot- 
tle of excellent wine, and filling him a glass, said, “Come, 
Mr. Busby, I admire your caution and your frankness; and 
as [ drank ale with you in the morning, you must now drink 
wine with me.” The kindness of his grace’s manner, soon 
dispelled the bashfulness of the wire-drawer; and it was not 
till they had finished the second bottle that Mr. Busby, after 
receiving his money for the fenders, rose and took his leave, 
highly gratified by his interview with the jolly Duke. 








ON INDEPENDENCE. 
I do not ask some costly robe to wear, 
But a neat garb, to shelter from the air ; 
And while I taste the pleasures of the muse, 
The pomp of rich men’s tables I refuse ; 
To wealth that feeds the flatterer and the knave, 
I scorn to stoop, or own myself its slave ; 
For tho’ my board with less profusion shine, 
Its homely fare, with Freedom’s gift, is mine. 








Ancient and Mopern GaLtantry. — Our serious friend 


Ir is stated in a modern popular work, that the most distin-|| Jenks, of the Nantucket Inquirer, thus discourseth : —“ Spuri- 


guishing characteristic of the costume, in Queen Elizabeth’s |na, a young man of Hetruria, was of such exquisite beauty, 
day, was the ruff. It was worn of such enormous size that a||says Valerius Maximus, that he unconsciously allured the 
hearts of many illustrious ladies —to their great afiliction ; 


lady in full dress was obliged to feed herself with a spoon two 

feet long! These ruffs increased at such an alarming rate,||but on being apprised of the mischief thus caused without 
that in 1580, statuary laws became necessary to reduce them/|design on his part, he forthwith divested himself of this 
to reasonable dimensions. When these ruffs were first in-|| power of fascination, by disfiguring his face. Here was a 
troduced they were of fine Holland ; but early in Elizabeth’s|gallant of some gumption! How different from the hair- 
reign, they were made of lawn and cambric, manufactured | brained juveniles of these times, who bury their mouths and 
on the-continent, and imported in very small quantities, and|| noses in horrible horsetail moustaches, and shroud their ears 
|| and eyes in hideous soap-locks, thinking to produce, by such 


sold at an extravagant price. A writer of that day, manger 
ing this lawn, says, “So strange and wonderful was this)/disfigurement, effects entirely opposite from those sought by 


stuff, that thereupon arose a general scoff or by-word, that)|the ancient youth ; and fancying that the Hebes and Venuses 
shortly they would wear ruffs of a spider’s web.” of this improved age will fall in love with their artificial 
ugliness!” 


THE RUFF. IN QUEEN ELIZABETH’S TIME. 





A POOR USE OF REPUTATION. 
Fr. Accorntus p’ Areeeo, a celebrated lawyer of the 15th}} Onricin or Piactne Evercreens in Caurcues.— Sir Isaac 


century, with the assistance of his servant, purloined several|| Newton, in his Dissertation on Prophecy, says, “Gregory 
pieces of meat from a neighboring butcher’s shop. Two of|| Nyseen tells us, that after the persecution of the Emperor 
his scholars, of doubtful character, were put in prison as|| Decius, Gregory, bishop of Neocesarea, in Pontus, instituted, 
authors of the theft. Accoltus in vain accused himself — it||that festival days should be celebrated to them who had con- 
was thought he did so to rescue the young men. When the |tended for the faith, that is, to the martyrs.”” And Nyssen 
affair was blown over, and the students set at liberty by pay-|/adds this reason for the institution: “‘ When he (Gregory) 
ing a certain sum, Accoltus brought piain proofs that he}||observed that the simple and unskilful multitudes, by reason 
had been the thief. On being asked why he committed an||of corporeal delights, remained in the error of idols; that 
action so unlike himself, and of which no one could have}|the principal thing might be corrected among them, namely, 
suspected him, he replied that he did it to set in a strong||that instead of this vain worship, they might turn their eyes 
light the advantages of a well established character. upon God, he permitted, that at the memories of the holy 

martyrs, they might make merry, delight themselves, and 

A London paper says that the tea recently received by the||be dissolved into joy. The heathens were delighted with the 
East India Company from Assam, consisting of specimens||festivals of their Gods, and unwilling to part with those de- 
of Souchong, Pekoe, Hyson and Gunpowder, are thought||lights; and therefore, Gregory, to facilitate their conversion, 


very highly of by the tea-brokers, and are valued at from)|instituted annual festivals to saints and martyrs.” Hence 
2s, 9d. to Ss. per Ib. . it came to pass, that for exploding the festivals of the heath- 


ARROGANCE OF PLAYERS. 

Every one is acquainted with the high importance theatri- 
cal people are often disposed to assume. We have never 
seen a more impressive specimen of it, than in the following 
anecdotes of Paganini, which were originally published in a 
London magazine, as illustrations of his “ independence of 
character.” 

When he first came to London, the Dake of Wellington. 
‘the Earl of Mulgrave, (now Lord Normanby,) and other 
noblemen, with a view to show their admiration of his un- 
rivalled talent, invited him to dinner. But Paganini refused 
their invitations, making use of these singular words: “J 
have my own table. If they want to hear me, let them come 
to my concert.” His career, during this brilliant epoch, 
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ens, the principal festivals of the Christians succeeded in 
their room. Of these were the keeping of Christmas, with 
ivy and feasting, in the room of the Bacchanalia and Satur- 
nalia. The ivy of England, it may be here remarked, is 
unlike any of those plants which have received that name 
in our own country. It is a beautiful evergreen vine, and is 
celebrated in history and poetry. The celebrating of May- 
day with flowers was instituted in the place of the Floralia, 
or Floral games of ancient Greece ; and the keeping of festi- 
vals to the Virgin Mary, John the Baptist, and divers of the]! 
apostles, in the room of the solemnities used at the entrance | 
of the sun into the signs of the Zodiac, in the old Julian Cal- 

“The church (says an ingenious writer) hath only 





endar. 
christened these heathen festivals with the name of some 
saints; and as December was a dead time of the year, when 
the heathens had their Saturnalia, and gave loose to recrea- 
tion, the Christians honored the season with the name of 
their Saviour.” Whether this be the true origin of the be- 
lief that the birth of the Saviour took place in December, is 
to us extremely doubtful. 


A Curious Ipea concernine Love.—Rochefoucault cu- 
riously remarks that “ Constancy in love is perpetual incon- 
stancy. It attaches us successively to all the good qualities 
of the person beloved, giving sometimes the preference to 
one and sometimes to another. So that this constancy is no 
more than perpetual inconstancy, confined to a single ob- 
ject.” This remark, though apparently whimsical, contains 
a great deal of truth, and may afford a very excellent prac- 
tical lesson. It will teach to young wives and husbands the 
necessity, not of the mere vulgar custom of wearing a variety 
of dresses, in order to charm the sight by varied : 





appearance, bur the necessity also of acquiring a variety of 
pleasing accomplishments of mind and manners, in order to 
charm the heart by the exhibition of varied excellence. But) 
what should be the nature of these accomplishments? They 
ought to be such as can be brought into daily action and use. 
Setting aside, therefore, the mere graces of deportment and 
address, the majority of them might be included under the 
general head of conversation. Let the mind be well stored 
with useful and entertaining knowledge and observation, 
and the heart improved and the affections cultivated, so as' 
to feel every generous and sympathetic emotion ; and a tal-) 
ent for varied conversation is sure to be the result. People 
of well stored minds may talk well, but they cannot please, | 
because they cannot sympathize with the feelings of their} 
companion. 





Prorits oF THE Steam Surps.— The Traveller, referring} 
to the statement that the Columbia brought out 30,000 let-'! 
ters, remarks that the entire number of letters brought out 
by that ship for the Canadas as well as this country, has not 
been communicated to the public. In the whole, there were! 
not less than eighty thousand letters—the postage upon 
which, at twenty-five cents each, amounts to the handsome 
sum of twenty thousand dollars. 

The British government, as is generally known, pay six, 
thousand dollars to the Cunard Company for every trip made 
by their st®amers between Liverpool and Boston. This in! 
the outset was considered an extravagant bonus. But we 
see in the instance above alluded to, that the admiralty have 
cleared two hundred per cent. and upwards by their bargain, 
while with the bonus and the great business done by these 
Steamers, the proprietors are also reaping a golden harvest. 


8 


Tue Hour and tHe Man, A Historical Romance ; by Har- 
riet Martineau. 2 vols. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

There is scarcely a character in the whole range of his-| 
tory, respecting which there has been so great a discrepancy 
in the ‘accounts of different authors, as that of Toussaint 
L’Ouverture, the hero of this new work of Miss Martineau. 
While his friends have held him up as a pattern of noble- 
minded generosity, political wisdom, acute discernment, for- 
bearance, and religious ‘devotion, his enemies, who comprise 
all the old planting interest of St. Domingo, and all the friends 
of slavery every where, have labored to show that his gen-! 
erosity, wisdom and forbearance, were but the cunning de- 
Vices of a selfish aspirant, who favored the returning whites 
only that he might use them as tools to keep in closer sub- 
jection his hordes of emancipated negroes, and his devotion a 
Mere cloak, to avail himself of the superstitions of the igno-| 
Tant populace. It is not material that the contest between 
these different writers should ever be settled. The circum- 
stances in which he was placed required the exercise of great 











|| title, edited by S. G. Goodrich, better known to young readers 


shrewdness, and if it degenerated in him into cunning and 
deception, it was no more than was to be expected of one 
educated in slavery, and called suddenly to the rale of an 


‘agitated and disorganized community. Neither would it be 


strange, when cruelty and carnage were the order of the day, 
that he should in some instances have imitated the example 
of the whites in this respect. This, however, is positively de- 
nied by his friends and eulogizers. 

His adventurous c@reer and his tragical fate have afforded 
materials for @ most interesting work by the talented author 
of these volumes. The reader will follow her hero with in- 
creasing interest to the termination of his life, and though 
historical accuracy is not to be expected, and is, indeed, we 
think, too much disregarded, yet she gives as correct a pic- 
ture of affairs in that eventful period as can be found in most 
of the histories that have been written by interested partizans. 





History or tae Unitep Srates, from their first Set- 
tlement as Colonies to the Close of the Administration of 
Mr. Madison.—This work has already acquired an estab- 
lished reputation as a succint and correct history of our 
country, and_one well adapted to induct the young reader 
into the knowledge so important to every citizen of al 
free and enlightened nation. The Harpers have just in- 
troduced it into their Family Library, of which it forms 
the 119th and 120th volames. It also composes a part of 
their District School Library. A specimen of the style of 
the work will be found in the present number of our paper, 
giving an account of the siege of Louisburg,—an event 
which more, probably, than any other previous to the revo- 
lution, established the reputation of the American name 
in Earope. 





Merry’s Museum. — Messrs. Bradbury & Soden have just 
issued the first number of a juvenile work with the above 


as Peter Parley. It is published in a neat and tasteful style, 
and promises to be equal to any thing heretofore furnished 
for the amusement of masters and misses by this prolific 
and accomplished writer. 


Tue Cuess Prayer. — Nathaniel Dearborn has just pub- 
lished a volume of instructions in this popular game, illus- 
trated with engravings and diagrams, and containing full 
and minute instructions. It is for sale at the bookstores. 


Accorpion Concert. — Mr. J. M. Stanwood, an accom- 
plished player on the Accordion, gives a concert on Thurs- 
day evening next, at the Temple, assisted by the Boston 

lee Club and several amateurs. Mr. Stanwood’s perform. 
ances on several occasions have given great pleasure to 
those who have a taste for the melodious tones of his instru-! 
ment, and our citizens may anticipate a very pleasant treat} 
on the occasion. 


Gecklp Mecory. 


The mahogany coffin which enclosed the remains of Na.| 
poleon, at St. Helena, and which was exchanged for the} 
ebony one brought from France, was cut up by order of the| 
Prince de Joinville, and distributéd in pieces to the officers! 
and men of the Belle Poule and Favorite. 

The Grand Jury of the Sessions Court in New York, have; 
found seven bills of indictment against the notorious James! 
B. Glentworth, for a misdemeanor in the illegal procuration 
of voters at the fall election of 1839. Glentworth is at large 
on bail in $5,000. 

Thomas Holdup Stevens, of the U. S. Navy, 47 years of 
age, died suddenly, supposed of apoplexy, at Washington, 
where he had the command of the Navy Yard, on Thursday 
of last week. 

Professor Robinson’s work, “ Biblical Researches in Pales- 
tine, Mount Sinai, and Arabia Petrea,” is in course of pub- 
lication in England, Germany, and the United States at once. 

President Van Buren has called an extra session of the 
Senate to meet on the 4th of March. This is according to 
usage, for the purpose of forming the new administration. 

The friends of Amherst College have had a meeting, and 
agreed to make an effort to raise $100,000, to relieve the| 
Institution from its present embarrasse:l sitaation. 

The consumption of anthracite in the United States in 
1840, was 1,000,000 tons. 

R. C. Winthrop, our Representative in Congress, is ill at 
Washington. 



































The New York Theological Seminary has one-hundred 
and seven students, and the best theological library, it is 
said, in America. David Leavitt, Esq., of Brooklyn, has 
subscribed $25,000 towards increasing its permanent fund. . 

Some Jews in Russia having sent their sons abroad to 
avoid military service, the Emperor has ordered that every 
Jew shall furnish two recruits for every son sent out of the 
country. 

Chester Harding, the distinguished portrait painter, is at 
Louisville, Ky., and has just taken a capital likeness of Gen. 
Harrison, which is to be engraved. 

The Rev. Nathan Bangs, D. D., has been elected President 
of the Wesleyan University, in the place of the Rev. Dr. 
Olin, whose ill health has constrained his resignation. 

There will be a total eclipse of the moon on the evening 
of the 5th Feb. next, commencing at 8 o’clock and 8 minutes, 
which will be visible in all parts of the United States. 

The Alabama Legislature have recently enacted a law 
maling death by duelling a crime of murder in the first de- 
gree. j 

The Rev. Mr. Maffit was preaching at St. Louis, at the 
last accounts. 


A CHEAP BOOK. 

Tue publishers of the Magazine, having on hand a supply 
of the second volume of the work, offer to furnish it, in 
handsome binding, at the low price of $2.75; or they will 
furnish the second volume bound, and forward the present 
volume to subscribers, for $5.00. 

There being few Annuals published this season, those 
who wish to make a handsome present to their friends, will 
find this volume well worthy their notice: -It contains 416 
pages of a large quarto size, containing an amount of mat- 
ter equal to 2500 pages of the usual size of the annuals. 

The music it contains (fifty-four of the most popular pieces, ) 
cannot be purchased at the music stores for less than three 
times the price of the work. 


Ruelniess Directors. 


HENRY PRENTISS, 
No. 33 Court Street, (opposite the new Court House,) has constantly on 
hand the greatest variety of Sheet Music and Musical Instruments to 
be found in the country. Piano Fortes and Harps for sale, or to let on 
reasonable terms. Umbrellas and Instruments repaired. *,* Wholesale 
dealers from the country supplied at a liberal discount. 


WRIGHT & MALLORY, 


Designers and Engravers on Wood, 96 Washington, Boston. 


DANIEL MANN, M. D., 
Surgeon Dentist, and manutacturer of Mineral Teeth, 16 Summer Street. 
Boston. His miueral teeth are of the highest perfection, beauty, an 
strength lis mode of filling teeth is a perfect preservation. Those 
whose teeth are decaying, should lose no time in having them saved, 
All operations warranted. 


THE MUSICAL MAGAZINE, 
Edited by H. Theodor Hach, is published every other Saturday. in a 
neat octavo pamphlet of sixteen pages, at Geo. P. Reed’s Music Store, 
No. 17 Tremout Row, at $2 per year, in advance. 


AGENTS WANTED. 
‘Twelve or fifteen good, efficient, and responsible Agents are wanted, to 
travel in this and the neighboring States, to obtain subscribers for dif- 
ferent valuable publications, to whom very liberal inducements will be 
given. Apply to C. D. Strona, 17 School Street, up stairs. 


GEO. R. FRENCH, 
(Successor to D. Russeil,) No. 12 School Street. Visiting cards en- 
graved and printed, in the neatest manner. 


C. D. STRONG, 
Bookbinder and Publisher, No. 17 School street, Boston. Particular at- 
tention paid to binding Music, Newspapers, and all kinds ot second 
hand books, for private and public libraries. Very neat, and cheap. 


WILLIAM PRATT, 
No. 14 Hanover Street, importer and dealerin Gold and Silver Watches, 
Jewelry,&c. The most complicated Watehes and Music Boxes repa rer’, 


La WILLIAM H. OAKES, 


Music Engraver and Publisher, 13 ‘T'remont Row. 


PAMELIA HILL, 


Miniature Painter, No. 19 Somerset Street. 





























THE BOSTON WEEKLY MAGAZINF, 
AN ELEGANT QUARTO JOURNAL OF 
Literature, the Arts and Sciences, 
EMBELLISHED WITH MUSIC. 

This interesting and popujar periodical is issued in a style of € egance 
fitted to adorn the parlor or to grace the Piano, and is filled with a 
variety of original and selected matter calculated to instruct, mproye 
and entertain the minds of its readers. Its morals are inten¢ ed to be 
of the purest, and its literature of the most elevated character. Some 
of the most eminent American writers are contributors to its co umns. 


The selections of Music are made with great care, and woul: cost, at 


| the musie stores, more than double the subscription price of the paper. 


‘Tenus. — $2.50 per annum, in advance ; five copies, $10.00. 
Postmasters are authorized to remit subscriptions, accordin; to a late 
decision of the Postmaster General ; but in case they decline loing so, 
they may be remitted at the risk and expeuse of the Publisher , 
vD. H. ELA & J. B. H ALL, 
No. 37 Cornhill. 


[Exchange papers will oblige the publishers by inserting th :above. }, 
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THE POETRY BY GEO. P. MORRIS.—THE MUSIC ARRANGED BY J. M. WHITE. 










Dwelt a 





on 7 Near agents lake Seka drooped the wil-low, 


maid be- loved and cher-ished, 
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Remake eid. a - go! 








By high nar 


low: But with au-tumn’sleaf she per-ished, 


BEEBE ESBS 


Where the rock threw back — bil - low, 





Bright-er than Gnew, 















Where the rock threw back the © bil - low, 


Bright-er than snow, 











Long time a - go! 


THIRD VERSE. 


SECOND VERSE. 


Rock and tree and flowing water, 
Long time ago! 

Bird and bee and blossom taught her 
Love’s spell to know; 

While to my fond words she listened, 
Murmuring low, 

Tenderly her dove-eyes glistened, 
Long time ago! 


Mingled were our hearts forever! 
Long time ago! 

Can I now forget hert— Never! 
No, lost one, no! 

To her grave these tears are given, 
Ever to flow! 

She’s the star I missed from heaven 
Long time ago! 





A Morner. — Around the idea of one’s mother the mind 
of man clings with fond affection. It is the first dear thought 
stamped upon our infant hearts, when yet soft and capabie 
of receiving the most profound impressions, and all the after 
feelings are more or less light in comparison. Our passions 
and our wilfulness may lead us far from the object of our 
filial love; we may become wild, headstrong, and angry at 
her counsels or opposition ; but when death has stilled her 
nionitory voice, and nothing but calm memory remains to 
recapitulate her virtues and good deeds, affection, like a 
flower beaten to the ground by rude storms, raises up her 
head and smiles, amidst her tears. Round that idea, as we 
have said, the mind clings with fond affection ; and even 


whole art is learnt at the first admission, and profane jests 
will come without calling. 





produces genuine alcohol. The manufacturer of wine gives 


If in the troublesome days of||to it an artificial taste and color to please his customers. 


King Edward the Fourth, a citizen in Cheapside was execu-||There are various ways of doing this, some of which area 
ted as a traitor, for saying he would make his son heir to|/secret ; but generally, a portion of brandy is mixed with it. 


the crown, though he only meant his own house, having a 
crown for the sign, far more dangerous it is to wanton with 
the majesty of God. 





Wonen THE Best Jupcrs or Beauty. —“ It is rare to hear 
from a lady such a candid acknowledgement of another’s 


I witt mention an anecdote, which I heard related by old 


James Ferguson, of Filfour, many years member of Parlia- 


ment for the county of Aberdeen. He had just twrned away 


a servant, and being asked the reason, he said, ‘‘ The fellow 
jlived with me three years: during the first year he was a 


beauty,” said Mr. De Lacy. “Do you think so?” said|/capital servant; the next, a middling good friend ; but last 


Kate. ‘Now, it has always occurred to me that women are 
quite willing to admit one of their own sex to be beautiful, 


when the earlier period of our loss forces memory to bejjif she is so; but they are naturally more fastidious than 


silent, fancy takes the place of remembrance, and twines' 


the image of our departed parent with a garland of graces, 
and beauties, and virtues, which we doubt not that she pos- 


sessed. 


Jestine.— Harmless mirth is the best cordial against the||being envious of the said face’s charms. Men generally 


consumption of the spirits; wherefore jesting is not unlawful 





men.” “Whyso?” ‘Because they read more poetry, and 
more frequently learn to draw and paint, and therefore have 
a more true perception of what is beautiful than men have. 
They know when a face offends against proportion and har- 
mony more readily than men, and therefore are accused of 





think a woman pretty, if she is large and lively, and she; 


if it trespasseth not in quantity, quality, or season. oes pleasure in their society.” 

It is good to make a jest, but not to make a trade of jest-| —_—_ 
ing. The Earl of Leicester, knowing that Queen Elizabeth|| Whuxe appears to have been in common use among the| 
was much delighted to see a gentleman dance well, brought||Hebrews, from an early period; sometimes to excess, but 
the master of a dancing school to dance before her. ‘Pish,”||the moderate use of it was not condemned. It was entirely 
said the Queen, “it is his profession, [ will not see him,’’|| prohibited a long time, by the Romans, as appears from their 
She liked it not where it was a master quality, but when it|/early history; and at a later period was not allowed to 
attended on other perfections. The same may we say of|}women. The juice of the grape, before fermentation takes 
jesting. place, is sweet and of a very saccharine taste; especially 


Jest not with the two-edged sword of God's word. Will||that pressed from grapes in warm climates, The wine pro- 
nothing please thee to wash thy hands in but the font? or|jduced by fermentation differs essentially from the juice of 
to drink healths in but the church chalice? And know the||the grape before that process begins: and when distilled it 


year he became a very bad master, and so I sent him about 
his business.” Mr. Ferguson was acozy, ‘canna be fash’d” 
old bachelor. I have been told that it was this very servant, 
who, being-asked by his master, on Jeaving a friend’s house, 
where he had been on a visit, “ Have you packed op all our 
baggage, Donald?” ‘Yes, Filfour, I have got our own, at 
least !!” 

Watter Scorr once said, in reference to people who bor- 
row books and never return them, that “it was very difficult 
to find an accountant, though book-keepers were very plenty.” 

In 1703, the site of what is now St. Petersburgh, was @ 
wilderness, a wooded marsh, having only a few fishermen’s 
huts on it; pow there is a splendid city, perhaps the most 
splendid in the world. 


———— ee 
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Is published every Saturday, at No. 37 Cornhill. Terms, $3.00 per 
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